poodle more than a lion, the pair of gaily-flowered Royal
Worcester vases which always flanked the clock above
every health we gathered round, and a red glass mug
engraved with the date of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, a gift
from Grannie.

Close on to midnight the grocer's boy would arrive with
his cart. Dad would tiptoe down the stairs with the parcels
and bundles and pile them on the cart while the boy leaned
against the railing and kept cave. In all this there was
nothing original; we were merely following a tradition
long recognized in Clapham and in other less-favoured
districts. This manoeuvre was known in the vernacular as
a "moonlight flit." Obviously, it was a move to cheaper
lodgings in another district where we and our straitened
circumstances were as yet unknown. Also, obviously, it
was without the landlord's knowledge.

There may have been families whose moonlight flits were
sad and shamefaced. Not ours. There was something daring
and whimsical about this sort of move which challenged
all that was adventurous in our three natures. Each of us
responded to the challenge differently; each in his own way,

Mother always dressed up to the nines for the occasion.
She would skewer her largest birded hat atop her puffs,
twine a marabou boa elegantly about her neck, and draw
on a pair of long, worn, but carefully mended gloves.
Catching up her skirt with one hand and carrying the tea-
kettle in the other, she would sweep down the stairs with a
dignity calculated to overpower any lurking landlord.

In Dad, jauntiness rose over dignity. He would cock his
bowler at an angle, and thumbs in the armholes of his
waistcoat, he would chaff the grocer's boy, making him a
partner in the adventure,
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